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impurities, chloroform, when shaken with distilled water, should not affect either litmus paper, a solution of silver nitrate, or potassium iodide.

Chloroform possesses excellent solvent properties for rubber, resins, fats and oils. It also prevents alcoholic, lactic, and other fermentations. Medicinally, chloroform is used in aqueous and alcoholic solution, in emulsions, and in liniments. Externally it is an irritant, causing blistering if confined on the skin. Small doses produce warmth and burning in the stomach; larger doses, gastro-en-teritis. As an anaesthetic it first produces excitement of the brain centers, followed by gradual unconsciousness; then of the spinal cord centers, followed by paralysis, loss of sensation and of the reflexes. The lower centers, or those parts of the brain chiefly concerned in involuntary actions, as breathing and heart movements, are only slightly affected. If administered too long or excessively, the vaso-motor system becomes paralyzed, and death ensues.

Chlorophyll, to which the green color of leaves and the other exposed parts of plants is due, occurs in minute green spherical or lenticular granules. It belongs to the class of vegetable pigments called chloroplastids, which occur in roots, leaves, and fruits of a yellow or orange (chromophyll) or green (chlorophyll) color. These plastid pigments are distinguished from all other color-bodies present in plants by their insolubility in water and solubility in ether, chloroform, petroleum ether, etc. The formation of chlorophyll seems to depend upon the presence of magnesium and iron, although the latter is not present in the pure substance. Chlorophyll plays a very important part in the synthetic processes of plant life, its functions being, under the influence of sunlight, to assimilate the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, converting it into carbohydrates with simultaneous evolution of oxygen. Flowers give off carbonic acid, while leaves absorb this. A chemical transformation of chlorophyll causes the color changes which take place in leaves in autumn.

Aqueous solutions of chlorophyll give characteristic absorption bands in the spectrum, their position depending on the dilution of the solution. Solutions of chlorophyll in ether, alcohol, or benzol are bright green in transmitted light, while in reflected light they show a red to blue-red fluorescence. It may be prepared by extracting ground leaves with wood spirits. The extract, after concentrating, is

| shaken with water and petroleum ether. The latter, which dissolves the chlorophyll, is separated and distilled off, leaving a dark green, amorphous mass, which constitutes the commercial article. Chlorophyll is largely employed in coloring foods, candies, and liqueurs.

Chlorosis   (Greek  chloros,  ;green')   is   a

j form of anaemia occurring in young girls that

! gets its name from the characteristic tinge of paleness which accompanies it. 'Green sickness' was the name formerly applied to it. Pathologically, it is marked by a deficiency

! of haemoglobin, often to 40 or 50 per cent, of the normal amount, and a consequent failure of nutrition in all parts. The disease is most likely to show itself between the I4th

| and iyth years, soon after puberty is reached; but any special strain on the system may bring it on at a later date. Lack of proper exercise and of fresh air, the use of improper food, and emotional and nervous disturbances are important factors. See AXJEMIA. The term is also applied to a disease of plants, in which there is a lack of green coloring.

Choate, Joseph Hodges (1832-1917), American lawyer and diplomat, cousin of Rufus Choate, was born in Salem, Mass. In 1859 he was admitted to membership in the famous firm which subsequently became Ev-arts, Southmayd & Choate and he eventually won a position at the American bar comparable to that of his kinsman before him. He appeared as counsel in many noted cases, took a prominent place in politics, and was U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain, 1899-1905, where he gained immense popularity, and did much to cement the kindly feeling between this country and Great Britain. He published: Abraham Lincoln and Other Addresses in England (1910); American Addresses (1911). Notwithstanding his advanced years, Joseph H. Choate took an energetic part in the entertainment of the British and French war envoys to America in May, 1917; and these activities hastened his death, which occurred suddenly, from heart failure, on May 15, 1917. He ranked as one of the noted orators of his times, and both his public speeches and legal battles attracted wide attention.

Choate, Rufus (1799-1859), American lawyer and political leader, was born in Ipswich, Mass. He became one of the ablest and most eminent lawyers in the history of the American bar. Though he generally refused to accept public office, he was deeply interested in public affairs, and was often called